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How often have we heard that seats 
** have been lost because of the 
removal of electors from _ strong 
Labour wards to other constituencies? 
~ In one constituency, where the seat 
was lost by less than 2,000 votes, it was 
claimed that some 3,000 electors had 
gone away, that these were from a 
ward regarded as a Labour stronghold, 
and this was the reason the seat was 
lost. 

- While the disappearance of electors 
from strong Labour wards is always 
serious where the majority is narrow, 
on examination this often turns out to 
be an excuse for the defeat, and not 
the real reason. 

Wards which have a 100 per cent 
Labour representation on the local 
council sometimes are not contested by 
our opponents, and when they are the 
Tories get less than one thousand votes 
to Labour’s two thousand or more. In 
contested local elections, the poll is 
invariably low, perhaps only 30 or 40 
per cent. = 

In Parliamentary elections the poll 
rarely reaches above the 70 per cent 
mark, and though this may add four 
or five thousand votes to Labour’s con- 
stituency total, it probably adds much 
more than a thousand-to the Tories’ 
total as well. : 

Removals from a safe Labour. ward 
are not all Labour voters—some vote 
Tory and some do not vote at all—and 
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it is a safe assumption that though the 
constituency mentioned above lost 
3,000 electors, the loss of Parliamen- 
tary votes would be little more than 
half of this total, and not in itself 


sufficient to explain the loss of the seat. — i 


An assumption 


Because persons from clearance 
areas who transfer to new housing 
estates do not live up to the anticipa- 
tions of election agents, it is assumed 
that they have changed their politics 
with their new surroundings, when, in 
fact, many of them did not vote | 
Labour previously. 

The tendency to take wards that are 
overwhelmingly Labour for granted is 
just as dangerous as the tendency to ~ 
regard all local authority housing 
development as certain to be over- 
whelmingly favourable to Labour. 

Labour strongholds should not be ~ 
neglected in between elections. The 
loyalty of supporters has to be retained 
and persistent effort has to be made to 
overcome the apathy of others as well 
as to counter the influence of the small 
number of declared opponents. 

Such activity may not make any | 
difference in local council representa- 
tion, but it could make all the 
difference at a Parliamentary election. 


Unfortunately, it is in the old 
Labour wards very often that it is diffi-. 
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De al alibi to ‘db the ion S 
here it is most needed. 


yiere a person lives or Totem but this 
joes not necessarily mean that he has 
erork in that es where he should 


: Though not as many people in new 
housing estates change their political 
affiliations as recent election results 
- might indicate, undoubtedly some do 
change in their new environment. 
After all, political sympathies are in 


great measure due to association with 


_ others. 

Even if the old associates were 
- Labour inclined, the break caused by 
- the transfer is likely to result in a 
period of isolation before new associa- 
tions are formed. And the new friends 
_ and neighbours can quite easily be un- 
sympathetic to Labour. 


That is why it is so important that 
when people move into new estates the 
party should attempt to get in touch 
with them without delay. By doing so, 
the newcomers are likely to form again 
associations with people who are sym- 
pathetic to Labour. 

Some local parties have seen to it 
that new tenants on their big estates 
receive within a few days of moving 
in a letter of welcome, which is 
followed up, after they have had a 
chance to settle down, by a personal 
visit and an invitation to join in party 


~. activities. 


The new members gained frequently 
produce a high proportion of active 
workers because activity in the party 
gives them a foothold in their new 
community. 


2 


task. Sometimes this is beca 


. many villages did not have a room of z 


_ necessary information stuffed in 
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HE. problem of 
room in every villa 
deney of some 120 villa: 


risk loaning a room, “understanda 
that the council houses are a k 
from the polling station. ne 

‘Needless to say, at the General 


description and the tellers were, ; 
‘walking committee rooms’ with all” 


pockets. 
~ One solution that worked very | 
a number of the smaller village 
which will be employed extensively 
county council election in Decemb 
the parking of a car or van near thi 
polling station gate; this is then used a 
a committee room and for the tellers 1 
sit in. 

Normally, in a small village, the peopl 
that help us with our organisation 
matter how primitive that organisa 
may be) know everybody by name in 
village. It is then only a question of 
ting a rota of tellers to sit in the car 
van and cross off the names on a mar 
register as the local inhabitants vote, the 
during a slack period to keep the knock 
up pads up to date, which contain h 
names of Labour supporters only, east 
traced from the marked register by | 
walking order number. 

Of course, if the tellers perform the i 
duties in pairs, the job is much simpl 1 
When it gets dark, the teller has to ge 


available to help out. When the ‘knocke 
up’ arrive, they receive their instructior 
from the car window. 3 
This, of course, can only be dcas@ 
small villages where everybody kno 
everybody else, and in South West Nor 
folk there are scores of such villages. 
can imagine my tellers in the forthcomin 
county council election here ae 
wheels 
equipped with flask of tea, travelling rus 


their ‘observation post on 
and knitting. 
B. V. MARJORAD 


Bel i a ian eld igs 


N fast month’s leading article, 
_- reference was made to the Liberal 
te, and to the difficulty of assessing 
effect it had on Labour’s chances 


eSults, the less likely is one to be able 
arrive at any definite conclusion on 
his point. 

_ Of the 28 seats lost by Labour on 
’ October, only six were contested 
By Liberal candidates, and three of 
hese, Bristol North East, Uxbridge 
‘and South East Derbyshire, had been 
‘won and held previously against 
iberal intervention. On those occa- 
ions the Tories probably claimed they 
would have won but for Liberal inter- 
vention! 

They probably said the same this 
time at Falmouth and Camborne, 
here Labour held the seat despite the 
mtervention’ of a Liberal, who polled 
early 8,000 votes. Here the Tory vote 
ropped nearly 4,000, ours by 1,500, 
iving a majority of 4,000 instead of 
,000. 

' Since 1931, Rochdale has been won 
twice by the Tories—in 1951 and 1955 
—the only occasions there was no 
Liberal candidate. So here, as in Fal- 
outh and Camborne, it superficially 
appears that Liberal participation was 
to Labour’s advantage. I say super- 
ficially, because merely to look at sets 
of figures, without taking into account 
the local circumstances or the current 
mational trend, dangerously  over- 
simplifies the: analysis. 

It will be much more profitable to 
‘follow-up’ another observation in the 
same articlé, i.e. the comment that the 
Liberals had the advantage of con- 
sidering it only necessary to contest 
seats in which they expected to do well. 
_ There is a tendency in some quarters 
o regard the recent improvement in 
iberal support as being a sort of 
renaissance of a Party long since dead; 
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as though this was Hee an major 
participation in a General Election for 


a generation or more. 

In fact, as recently as 1950, they had 
475 candidates in the field, polled 
9.1 per cent of the poll—and over a 
million more votes than this year. 
Failure to make a determined fight at 


IBERAL STRATEGY EXAMINED - 
q by Lewis Grey 


~ 


the 1951 and’ 1955. General Blectionsaaa 


resulted in their losing much suppert— 


as it was obvious to the electors that - 3 


they had no expectation of success. 


THE PATTERN 


So this time they made a more deter- 
mined effort, no doubt encouraged by 


a favourable political climate, and it is- 3 


interesting to note the pattern of their 
campaign. One might have expected 
the revival to be staged in Wales—the 
traditional home of Liberalism; but 


there were fewer Liberal candidates in — 


the Principality than at any previous 
General Election, Lancashire had only 
10—compared with 42 in 1950. 

The highest ‘area’ concentration was 
in the six south-western counties. This 
was to be expected, for even in the 


Liberal ‘slump’ year—1951—they held. 


second place in four of the 16 seats 
then fought. This year, 32 of the 43 
constituencies had Liberal candidates, 
and only four of the 28 county con- 
stituencies were not contested by them. 
Nevertheless, the increase in the 
Liberal vote in the south-west was no 
greater than in other parts of the 
country, despite the ‘uplift’ given by 
the short-lived success at Torrington. 
It was in the county constituencies 
that the main attack was made: 118 of 
the 285 seats being contested, com- 
pared with 97 of the borough con- 
stituencies. This ‘shyness’ for boroughs 
is even more noticeable when one 
looks at their effort in the larger pro- 
vincial cities: Glasgow, 1-15; Birming- 
ham, 1-13; Manchester, 2-9; Liverpool, 
1-9; Leeds and Sheffield, 1-6 each. 


A igh ‘proportion of the extra 
les y constituencies fought this time 


Le don: ‘Surrey 9 (2 last time), Sussex 
(1), Kent 6 (2), Bucks. 4 (2), and 


” Besex 6 (3). 
_ Many of these constituencies fall in 


the ‘dormitory’ or suburban categories, 


and it is significant that in other parts 
of the country, too, it is this type of 
constituency which has also been con- 
tested by the Liberals. There is little 
evidence to show whether, in actual 
‘fact, they fared better in these con- 
-stituencies than in others, but this 
choice of battleground suggests that 


_ the Liberals realised the significance of 


- the changing pattern of society. 


Into these new areas large num- 


bers of working-class voters have 
- moved in recent years. Formerly, most 


of them lived nearer to their work— 


and lived in a close community, shar- 


ing the interests and activities of their 
neighbours. 

Now they are separated from their 
old associations. Their housing and 


_ Style of living have probably improved, 


but in many ways they have become 
isolated. Instead of a nightly visit to 
the ‘local’ or the Trade Union branch 
meeting, it’s slippers and ‘telly’, or 
pottering about improving the house 
or garden. Even possession of a car 
isolates them—for they now travel to 
and from work alone instead of with 
their mates on the bus. 


~NEW APPROACH 


There is another aspect of this prob- 
lem. Among the residents in these 
dormitory areas around our industrial 
centres can be found many of the 
younger engineers, technicians and 
scientists who are playing an increasing 
part in industrial and commercial life. 


Bae 
iberal Party. ‘Of the 
(provincial) borough seats — 
d this time, 11 were in Essex 


‘ as mt 
pee and a ee which makes 


dignity of labour something 
them. But what of the other: 
_Can it be that a 
changes in social habits is that a « 
torted form of individualism is cree 
ing in, an individualism which aliena 
people from their former loyalties 


Has Labour failed in its approa 
and in its presentation of policy to 
new generation? Whatever the di 
nosis, we must be prepared to adm 
ster the treatment, for we cannot hope. 
to win elections without their support. 


Others will be responsible for potted y 
but organisation will play an importan’ 
part in getting that policy into | 
houses of the people—and in getting; 
the people out of their housess on 
polling day. : 


PRESS ADVERTISING 


A suggestion from 
north of the border 


fg 

z 

bt 

OR this work I employed an adver-. 

tising firm. I only report the fact to. 

the Labour Organiser because I am 

surprised to find so many agents whe! 
could have done so but didn’t. 

The advantages were: a 


1. I never had to leave my desk. ae! 


2. The firm’s representative called on me 
as requested, checked over a long 
programme of meetings adverts with 
me, advised me on it, and then tool 
the job off my hands. 


3. It cost me nothing. The firm got a 
commission from the newspaper. 


4. I was employing someone who had 
good contact with the Press. 


5. If any changes in adverts became 
necessary, I had only to ring up the 
firm. No newspaper that I know of 
will accept adverts by telephone—at 
least, not from private individuals. 

Leith. A. BIGGAR. 


fs 
} 
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expense, are shown nae 
the constituencies serve i 
‘the points made in the 


Liberal strategy in this issue. 
1959 1955 SSA ae 
“Lib.-Con. 19,435 Lib-Con, 23,967 __Lib.-Con. 
Lib. 8.139 Lab. 8.996 Lab, 
Lab. 6,477 Poet 
Con. Maj. 11,296 Con. Maj. 14,971.‘ Con. Maj. 144 


Con. ets Con:*- 30,940 Goal uke 
Lib. 15,469 Lab. 10,966 Lab. 
Lab. 12373 Lib. 7,756 Lib. 
Con. Maj. 17,318 Con. Maj. 19,974 Con. Maj. 
Can, 15,454 Con. 15,893. Con. 9,2 ; 5 
Lib. 6,412 Lab. 7,879 Lab. 6,949) ane 
Lab. 5,590 Lib. ee 3,174 hl 
Con. Maj. 9,042 Con. Maj. 8,014 Con. Maj. 9,312.0 
By-election 1959 
Con. 13,204 : 
Lib ee GI 3 
Lab, 6,250 - 
Con, Maj. 6,483 
Con. 27,270 Con. 29,074 : At 
Lib. 8,117 Lab. 9,588 Major revision— tah 
Lab. 7,945 ‘ no figures for 1951 © 
Con. Maj.—19,153 -~ Con. Maj. 19,486 
Con. 16,642 Con. 18,487 Con, 19,952 
Lib. 6,905 Lab. 9,740 Lab. 9,939 
son Lab 6,475 
Con. Maj. © 9,737 Con. Maj. 8,747 Con. Maj. 10,013° 
Kensington South Con. 26,606 Con. 32,051 Con. 34,592 
; Lib. 4,666 Lab 6,804 Lab. 8,894 
x. Lab. 4,525 
o Con. Maj. 21,940 Con. Maj. 25,247. Con. Maj. 25,698 


Continued on page 224. 


_ Southgate 


a i, Southport 
Surrey East 


Tavistock 


Torrington 


Westmorland 


. Maj. 


Con. Maj. 


Con. Maj. 


Con. Maj. 


Con. Maj. 


Con. Maj. 


Con. Maj. 


Con. Maj. 


14,467 
27,612 
10,577 

9,219 


17,035 


25,934 
19,778 
9,008 
8,022 
10,770 
17,283 
15,018 
5,633 


2,265 


20.676 
8.984 
7,359 


11,692 
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Con 27,326 cs 
Lab 8,866 Major 
Lib 6,375 no 


Con. Maj. 18,460 
By-election 1959 
Con. 3 


Con. Maj. 


Con 26,794 Con 
Lab 8,584 Lab 
Lib 7,614 Lib 
Con. Maj. 18,210 Con. Maj. 
Con 30.268 Con 
Lab 12,827 Lab 

Lib. 
Con. Maj. 17,441 Con. Maj. — > 

i | 

Con 37,276 Con 
Lab 12,567 Lab : i 
Con. Maj. 24,709 Con. Maj. + 
Con 18,991 Con * 
Lab 8,755 Lab 
Lib 6,939 


Con. Maj. 10,236 Con. Maj. 


Nat. LC. 20,124 Nat. L.-C. 23,162 


Lab. 10.812 Lab. 11,812 
Con. Maj. 9,312. Con. Maj. 11,350 — 
By-election 1958 

Lib. 13,408 

Nat. LC. 13.189 

Lab. 8.697 

Lib. Maj. 219 

Con. 21,048 Con. 23.227 3 
Lab. 7901 Lab. 9.119 | 
Lib. 7688 Lib. 7493. 

Con. Maj. 13,147. Con. Maj, 14,108 
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SHE. following “Agency appointments 


__ have been approved by the National 
Executive Committee : 


MR. J. C. CARTWRIGHT to Bexley. 
Po: the past 3 years John Cartwright 
has been the full-time agent at Reigate, a 
post he obtained after serving a period of 
14 months as Assistant Organiser at 
Dorking. He is 25 years of age. 


MR. W. EDWARDS (to _ Bolton 
Borough. Wally Edwards, aged 36, joined 
the agency ranks in 1954 on being 
appointed at West Derby (Liverpool). 


this constituency and also acted there as 
agent at the 1951 General Election. 


MR. F. GRUE to West Derby. The 
vacancy caused by Wally Edwards’ 
transfer to Bolton has been filled by 
Frank~ Grue. A foundry worker by 
trade, Frank is 32 years old and, like his 
predecessor, has been an active member 
of the West Derby Party for a number of 
years. 


MR. P. B. LONGWORTH to Wythen- 
shawe. <A _ railway signalman, from 


member of the Party for 8 years. For the 
es 4 years he acted as election agent at 
ocal government election in Cheadle and 
Gatley. He is 28 years of age, 

MR. H. A. LEWIS to Barons Court. 
Bert Lewis was one of the students in the 
last Agents’ Training Course. He is 49 
years of age and formerly was a London 
busman. For some years-he has-been an 
active worker in-the Hornsey constitu- 
ency. i 


MR. H. ROGERS to Mitcham. 
Entering the agency service in 1948, 
Harry Rogers has held agency posts at 
North West Camberwell, Chislehurst, 
Since 
December, 1956, he has been an Organis- 
ing Assistant in the North West Region. 
4 Lancashire lad, aged 54, Harry once 
again leaves his native county to take up 
an appointment in the South. 


NEW AGENTS» 


FBarlier he had held most Party offices in - 


Cheadle, Peter Longworth has been a 


West Midlands" 
Agent retires — 


LDERMAN GEORGE PARTON | 


has retired as a full-time agent athe 
Stoke South, a post he has held ae ie 


1945. 
George Parton joined the Thbour Party 


in 1923, and has been active ever since. — 


In 1928 he was secretary of the Fenton | 
Town Labour Party, and became the 


secretary of the constituency (then known’ ~ 


as the Stoke, Fenton and Longton con- 
stituency) in 1932. 

He has been election agent in every 
General Election since 1935. 


The other day, Reg Underhill presented ais 
George with an electric clock on behalf 


of his fellow agents in the West Midlands” 
as a mark of their appreciation of his 
long service. 


Observing the Law 
had its hazards for at 
least one candidate 


Extract from letter to Secretaries and 
Officers of L.L.P..s and Groups in the 
HONITON CONSTITUENCY by Miss 
E. L. Evans, Election Agent. 

. . . window slips have also been well | 
distributed. Some, unfortunately, have 
found their way to telegraph poles and 
other forbidden sites, and we would ask 
local groups to take particular care that 
no fly-posting is committed. 

Late last Saturday night, for instance, 
after an excellent meeting at Ottery St. 
Mary, we had to chase down the A.30 
road collecting up posters which the 
police had informed us were offending 
against the law. 

Our candidate. by the way, nearly had 
his neck wrung by our enthusiastic sup- 
porter who had put up the posters and 
thought we were the Conservatives taking 
them down. Imagine his surprise when 
he found it was the Labour candidate 
himself! 

Fortunately, when we arrived back at 
Exmouth just before midnight there was 
still a fish and chip shop open, as we were 
mighty hungry. 
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rent. ere a the country eal more 
appreciate: how much is left to 


ion already available in Conduct of 
rliamentary Elections and in the 
circulars issued by the National Agent 
‘during the election campaign. 
As the Rules governing the count 
are substantially the same for Parlia- 
mentary and local elections, it may be 
helpful to say something about the 
subject for the benefit of our wider 
circle of readers who are usually—and 
_ more frequently—concerned with local 
elections. | 


The Rules are contained in the 
~ Second and Third Schedules to the 
- Representation of the People Act, 

1949, or in the appropriate District 
- Council Election Rules. 


Secrecy Declaration 


_ It would be appropriate to first com- 
“ment on the Declaration of Secrecy. 
This must be made before a Justice of 
the Peace or the Returning Officer. 
Rule 32 makes it clear that the 
Declaration must be made by every- 
_ one attending the count, including the 
- Returning Officer himself, and any 
person, who, though not entitled to 
attend the count, is permitted to do so 
by the Returning Officer. 


Taken to its logical conclusion, this 
rule might apply to members of the 
public where they are permitted to 
occupy the balcony in the hall where 
the count is taking place. In practice, 
however, only the people on the floor 
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. agents should kne 
_ of recent queries: 


TILL 


of the hall are usually regarded 
“attending the count’. 
“Now to the actual count. One of 
enquirers indignantly complained that 
“the new Returning Officer started the 
count before some of the counting 
agents were present. The previous R.O . 
would never have done that!” Maybe 
not, but there is no legal reason f 
delay. Rule 31(8) makes it clear thai 
the count is not invalidated by the non- 
attendance of any agents at the time 
-and place appointed. The Returnin 
Officer should, of course, have give’ 
them notice in writing of the time and | 
place at which he will begin to cou 
the votes. 4 
The rights of the candidate are 
referred to in Rule 31(7), which states? 
A candidate may himself do any act ~ 
or thing which any polling or count-— 
ing agent of his, if appointed, would. 
have been authorised to do, or may ; 
= 
B 


assist his agent in doing any such act 

or thing. 

So most of what follows applies t 
both candidates and counting agent 

On the other hand, the rights of the 
election agent are rather obscure. He 
is included in the list of persons 
entitled to be present at the count, he 
may agree to an adjournment of the 
count, and he is entitled, like the 
candidate, to request a re-counting 4 
6 L> 


MME 


ons, candidates -and 
t the count. A number 
d this article by the 
National Agent. 
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reference to the election agent at ali! 
Reasonable Facilities 


_ Within that discretion allowed them, 
most Returning Officers do permit the 
election agent the same (and some- 
times extra) facilities as are afforded 
the counting agents; but if the election 
agent is in any doubt about this he 
can safeguard his position by appoint- 
ing himself as one of the counting 
agents. 
What are these facilities which the 
law requires the Returning Officer to 
provide? Little detail is gone into. 
Rule 45, paras. (3) and (4) merely state: 
_ (3) The returning officer shall give 
the counting agents all such reason- 
able facilities for overseeing the 
proceedings, and all such information 
with respect thereto,-as he can give 
them consistently with the orderly 
conduct-of the proceedings and the 
discharge of his duties in connection 
therewith. 

(4) In particular, where the votes 
are counted by sorting the ballot 
papers according to the candidate for 

whom the vote is given and then 
counting the number of ballot papers 
for each candidate, the counting 
- agents shall be entitled to satisfy 
‘themselves that the ballot papers are 
correctly sorted. 


VOT 
“i 


“The d different ipienprelaanne of what 
are “reasonable facilities” become 
apparent in the first major operation 
of the count—the opening of each 
ballot box and the counting of the 
ballot papers. This first count is con- 
cerned only with verifying the number 3 
of ballot papers with the Ballot Paper — 
Accounts of the Presiding Officers. 

Some Returning Officers keep the 
counting agents well away from the 
counting assistants during this stage of © 
the procedure. Others allow them to — 
sit down at the tables opposite ores 

alongside the counting assistants. Meet 

It should be remembered that this 
first count is confined to checking the ~~ 
number of ballot papers. No sorting 
of votes, or querying of doubtful 
Papers occurs during this part of the 
procedure, so the Returning Officer 
may consider that counting agents can 
“oversee the proceedings” without ~~ 
being near enough to see the details on - 
the ballot papers. 

Incidentally, there are still occa- he 
sional complaints that in the first 
count, ballot papers are checked face 
downwards. This is clearly contrary to 
Rule 46(4) which reads: 

The returning officer, while count- 

ing and recording the number of 

ballot papers and counting the votes, 

shall keep the ballot papers with their 

faces upwards and take all proper 

precautions for preventing any person 

from seeing the numbers printed on 

the back of the papers. 


Next stage 


When the first count is completed, 
all the ballot papers, including the 
postal ballot papers, should be mixed 
together before commencing the 
second—and usually more exciting— 
count. 

At this stage, “reasonable facilities” 
must enable the counting agents “to 
satisfy themselves that the ballot 
papers are correctly sorted”, and this 
surely means that counting agents must 
be allowed near enough to the ballot 
papers to be able to see the markings 
on them. Candidates and agents would 


east is made clear ru . 
- The bundles of sorted votes are nor~ 
ally 


assembled at some central point, 
ually on a long table with trays, 
oxes or markers indicating the pro- 
_ gressive total. It is reasonable to claim 
_ the right to examine these bundles to 
nsure that your opponent has none of 
yours—for this must-also be regarded 
as an opportunity of ensuring that the 
_ ballot papers are correctly sorted. 

_ As the sorting and counting of votes 
proceeds, counting agents should closely 
watch the papers being placed in their 
_ gpponents’ boxes in piles, and should not 
hesitate to politely draw the attention of 
the counting assistant to any error, or to 
- any paper with doubtful marking — or 
without the official mark. 


Only R.O. adjudicates 


_ It is not the counting assistant’s job to 
adjudicate. Only the Returning Officer 
does that. ; 
Whether or not the Returning Officer 
asks for the views of candidates or agents 
- when he makes his decision.on doubtful 
papers, is entirely up to him. His decision 
is final, and can only be subject to review 
on an election petition. 

But any votes rejected by him must be 
shown to a counting agent, for the 
Returning Officer is required to endorse 
the rejected ballot papers with the words 
“rejection objected to” if an objection is 
made by a counting agent to his decision 
(Rule 48 (3)). 

This point has been stressed because, 
while it is the usual custom for the 
Returning Officer to invite the candidates 
and/or the election agents to witness (and 
sometimes discuss) his adjudication, it is 
alleged that one Acting Deputy Returning 
Officer at the recent General Election 
gave no opportunity for the inspection of 
and objection to—rejected papers. 

Most Returning Officers adjudicate on 
batches of doubtful papers as the count 
is proceeding, and those held good are 
included with the votes being counted. 
This is probably wise, as, in the event of 
a close result, adjudication on all doubt- 
ful papers at the conclusion of the count 
could create additional strain — and 
acrimony. 


Ss 


officer may refuse to do so if in| 
opinion the request is unreason 

(2) No step shall be taken on the 
completion of the counting or any 
re-count of votes until the candidates — 
and election agents present at th 
completion thereof have been giv 
a reasonable opportunity to exere 
the right conferred by this rule. 


Check totals 


On the completion of the cou 
there is still one more important 
which counting agents (and candic 
can exercise—and that is to witness — 
copy the Returning Officer’s verificatio 
of the ballot paper accounts (sent in 
the Presiding Officers)—thus giving 
exact figures of voting in each pol 
station. 

In some parts of the country it is 
practice of Returning Officers to issu 
these details in duplicated form after the 
election, but where it is not done, you 
should take the opportunity to do it at 
the count. ia 

It is, in any case, desirable to check th 
Returning Officer’s statement as to the 
verification before the result is he 


Ci 


ee 
all 


declared, and to make sure that the total 
votes equal the combined votes of all the 
candidates in the election, and that th 
box from every polling station has been 
accounted for. A bundle —or even 
ballot box—might have been mislaid. 
(At Warwick and Leamington in 1950, 
nearly 2,000 ballot papers counted at one 
of the tables were omitted and the dis= 
ome day 


crepancy not noticed until s 
after the election!) . 

In that instance, the result of the 
election was not affected, but in other 
cases it might be. The important thing to 
remember is that if any discrepancy 
which would have affected the result i 
not discovered until after the result hag 
been publicly declared, the declared result 
stands—and can only be challenged by 
an election petition. So it is obviously 
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i R. AL R. UNDERHILL’S article 
~~~ in the November issue of Labour 
Organiser gives the i impression that the 
only work done in securing postal 
votes in Birmingham was that under- 


“The See Borough Labour 
arty had myself working as the Postal 
Vote Officer for four months prior to 
the General Election. For a period of 
Six weeks the party also engaged five 
ladies who worked full-time on this 
mportant work. In addition, our 
Arden Group’ (the youth section of 
he party) devoted a number of even- 
ngs to canvassing in the overspill areas 
of Birmingham. We also co-operated 
with a number of Labour agents in the 
West Midlands. 
We adopted the method of typing 
put a duplicate Elector’s Transfer 
Form which gave the canvassers the 
previous address of the elector, to- 
sether with their present address. 
‘hese electors were then contacted and 
asked to fill in and sign the R.P.F.8 
orm. 
* 


When these were returned to the 
Borough Party office they were 
shecked with our registers to ascertain 
hat they were correct, and then passed 
on to the Elections Office. The top 
sopy of the Elector’s Transfer Form 
was kept at the Borough Party office, 
and the duplicate passed on to the 
sJection agent. 

Each agent was then informed that 
{ was essential for these electors to be 
sontacted personally by the candidate, 
and that facilities would be accorded 
© them by the Birmingham Borough 
Labour Party for a special letter to be 
juplicated. This was done, and in All 
Saints constituency, which was lost by 
10 votes, the candidate did pay personal 
fisits, and went to great lengths in his 


Last month Mr. H. R. Underhill 
referred to postal vote and re- 
movals work undertaken by 
the West Midlands Regional 
Office. Councillor Mrs. Joan 2 
Tomlinson now tells of > 
Birmingham Borough Labour 
Party’s efforts, and Reg 
Underhill replies. 


personal letter to explain how the 
ballot paper should be 
Another marginal constituency also 


included a special leaflet on postal vote ae 
ballot papers with their special letter | 


from the candidate. 


In addition to the postal votes, we 


also had to concentrate on removals 
within the city. These amounted to . 
about 15,000 in Birmingham. We were 


fortunate enough to be supplied with _ 


about 10,000 names and addresses of 
electors who had left their constitu- 
ency, and the addresses to which they 
had gone. 

All election agents were supplied 
with this information. The electors 
were then contacted and special litera- 
ture sent to them. Arrangements Were 
also made for them to be conveyed to 
their old constituency to vote. If this 
had not been done, hundreds of our 
votes would have been lost. 

Most parties had a completely 
marked register and were able to 
greatly increase their internal postal 
votes under category R.P.F.7. 

The Birmingham Borough Labour 
Party did everything possible to ensure 
that attention was given to postal 
votes, and it is only fair to say that all 
our election agents in Birmingham 
worked as hard as possible to secure 
the maximum number of postal votes. 


Joan Tomlinson 
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cara s: AND — z 
REG UNDERHILL 
COMMENTS 


z AM _ sorry Councillor Mrs. Joan 
Tomlinson takes exception to my 
one brief paragraph on the Regional 
Office postal vote canvassing in overspill 


areas outside Birmingham. 


On this overspill work there was excel- 
lent co-operation between the Birming- 
ham Borough Labour Party and . the 
Regional Office. Without the information 
supplied by the Borough Party our can- 
vass work would not have been fully 
effective, but the mere typing of Transfer 
Forms (incidentally, some of this was also 
done in the Regional Office) would have 
been useless without an actual canvass. 

The only way canvassing of this kind 
can be conducted is regionally. We con- 
tacted a few students able to give evening 
help on a part-time basis. They worked 
-on 19 nights spread over two months 
under direct supervision of the Regional 
Office. As Mrs. Tomlinson says, we were 
pleased to have additional help on three 
occasions from members of the Arden 
Youth Group. 


a8 


Most of the canvass was in new roads 
and we canvassed all the newly-occupied 
houses whether or not we had transfer 
forms. A canvass record had, therefore, 
to be prepared to avoid duplicating calls 
if further overspill information came 
from the Borough Party. 

We also canvassed new owner-occupier 
roads in some areas based on information 
given by constituency agents. Following 
such canvassing appropriate transfer 
forms had to be prepared. 

After each night’s canvass two or three 
hours had to be spent in the Regional 
Office the next day collating results, 
checking the canvass register and the 
R.P.F.8s and marking the latter with the 
appropriate constituency. 

We then passed to the Borough Party 
two of the marked transfer forms together 
with the R.P.F.8s, the third transfer form 
being sent to the overspill constituency 
agent for future reference. 

My notes did not deal with postal vote 


~ work in Birmingham, but in vie 
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Tomlinson’s comments, I must now 
so. From the Regional Office canvas 
we passed to the Borough Party near! 
1,000 R.P.F.8s for Birmingham constite 
encies; from all sources the total numbs 
of postal vote applications for Birming 
ham secured by the Regional Office we 
1,181. N.A.L.S.O. teams working 1 
Birmingham traced a further 120 postal 
votes. 


* 


It is interesting to note that the totalj 
postal vote in Birmingham was 7,760, ani 
increase of 1,754 compared with 1955. 
After subtracting the postal votes secure 
as a result of Regional Office activity 
there are only 453 additional postal votes 
for the whole of Birmingham. + 

The increase is, therefore, mainly as a 
result of the co-operation between thet 
Borough and the Regional offices on) 
overspill removals. It is clear that 
generally the Birmingham constituency 
parties did not achieve much success 
securing additional R.P.F.7s. z 

Just a few words on removals. he 
Borough Party did a good job in pre 
paring and supplying to agents transfel 
forms with details of some 10,000 elector: 
who had removed within the city. 

What we have to ascertain is: was thi 
information fully used by the constitue 
cies? Were effective arrangements ma 
for these electors to be canvassed an 
recorded? Were the best possible arrange- 
ments-.made for the transport 
supporters on polling day? Reports 
received indicate this is not so. a 

* i 

There are many problems in handling 
removals in a city as big as Birminghanm 
What is possible, say in Coventry, may 
be impracticable in Birmingham. The ? 
may be too big to handle a central poo 
of cars for transporting removals on a 
city basis, but it appears something more 
must be done to transport removals if 
only to the marginals. ‘3 

Mrs. Tomlinson’s — final paraieeal 
somewhat begs the issue. In my notes T 
was frank about some deficiencies outside 
Birmingham, Obviously more could have 
been done in Birmingham as in other 
places. Let us admit weaknesses where 
they exist and then all pull together to 


see how we can overcome them in the 
future. 2 
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Winter Gardens, Margate, the Party 
proved itself to be in very good heart. 
fhe spirit which had prevailed 
mmediately following the 1924 
eneral Election had been maintained, 
nd the strength of the movement had 
ontinued to grow. 

- Out of 602 constituencies only one 
re remained without any form of Party 
organisation, and that was in the City 
of London. 

The Party had taken advantage of 
the fact that for the first time in four 
years there had been no General 
Election, and had pressed on with 
many tasks. From Lerwick in the Shet- 
ands to St. Ives in Cornwall there was 
a network of Labour Party organisa- 


The District and Women’s Organisers 
had not only done a splendid job in the 
field, but also had done excellent work 
n training new recruits in Party 
Administration. The work of the four 
propagandists had also been continued 
and the demand for their visits to con- 
stituencies could not be met. Only Jack 
Df finance stopped the National Execu- 
ive Committee from extending the 
propaganda staff. 

‘Mention has already been made of 
he phenomenal growth of the 
women’s organisations. The number 
Df sections had reached 1,656 and 
omen’s membership was 250,000—an 
crease of 50,000 in 12 months. 

‘The women’s activities were not just 
onfined to women’s sections. In many 
ases women members were in a 
majority in small towns and villages. 
ndeed, the report claims that the 
Dolitical influence of Labour women in 
hese small communities was greater 
han that of the non-political women’s 
brganisations in which our opponents 
ere considerably interested. 


BOUR ACTS TO HELP ‘HERALD’ 


by Ss. E. Barker 


Youth was on the Saaieh: too. By 


1926 there were 206 young people's — 


sections, but it was felt that the local 


parties were not giving sufficient atten-- 


tion to the development and mainten- 
ance of youth organisation. It was at 
this Conference that the name of the 
sections was changed to ‘The Labour 
Party League of Youth’, and although 
the age limit was retained at 21, it was 
agreed that young people between the 
ages of 21 and 25 would be allowed to 
retain their League membership, if at 
the same time they also became indi- 
vidual members of the Labour Party. 


By-election gains 

During the year there had been 13 
by-elections. Labour fought nine, 
gained three seats and held the two it 
was defending. The gains were at 
Darlington, won by A. L. Shepherd 
with a majority of 329; East Ham; won 
by Susan Lawrence with a majority of 
1,627, polling the highest vote she had 
ever received; and North Hammer- 
smith, won by J. P. Gardner with a 
majority of 3,611. 

Sir Patrick Hastings had resigned 
his seat at Wallsend owing to ill-health 
and this seat was held for Labour by 
Margaret Bondfield. J. Sullivan 
retained Bothwell. 

Reports on the Daily Herald and the 
Victoria House Printing Company had 
been submitted to the 1925 Conference. 
George Lansbury had been able to 
report to the previous year’s Con- 
ference that for the first half of 1924 
the Daily Herald, which was now 
Labour’s own newspaper, had been 
self-supporting. The position in 1925 
was not so good, but the management 
was taking a long-term view and there 
was optimism about the paper’s future. 

From October 1924 to August 1925 
the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress had subsidised the 
Daily Herald to the tune of £15,500. 
£2,500 of this amount had _ been 


’ ou le 


Pe ile of the 
Press, that the movement had 


ald had undoubtedly helped to win 


e paper had oe6a helped finan- 
- from the profits made by the 
ctoria House company as general 
printers. However, for some time to 
come, further. help» from this source 
‘was going to be out of the question. 
The board had decided to purchase 
new machinery, valued at £10,000, 
which would enable Victoria House to 
cope with a circulation of the Daily 
- Herald of half a million. 
- During the autumn of. 1924 there 
had been an average daily circulation 
of 440,000. This figure had fallen in 
_. the following months. It was felt that 
~ some of this loss was accounted for by 
the insurance scheme of capitalist 
dailies and the growing impoverish- 
- ment of thousands of workers. 


_ Further help 


By the time of the 1926 Conference, 
considerable progress had been made. 
A further £16,000 had been received 
from the Trades Union Congress fund, 
through which the Labour Party con- 
tributions were made. 

There had been considerable im- 
provement in the paper and a 10-page 
publication had been maintained. 
Since the General Strike the circula- 

tion seemed to have stabilised at 

_ approximately 481,000, which repre- 

sented an increase of 60,000 per day, 
compared with 12 months ago. 

Despite the fact that the General Strike 
had affected advertising revenue, income 
from this source showed an increase of 
£1,054 over the corresponding period in 
the previous year. 

Hamilton Fyfe severed his connection 
with the paper as editor and William 


; _ justification for feeling that its” 
y had been well spent. The Daily — 


workers, and 
limited. We had $s ara 
thousands of pounds while our 
thought in terms of h od: 
thousands. All criticisms of the 
Herald, however friendly and 
should rest on the broad found 
economics determined many — x 
including newspapers. 


Labour Views 


should be a newspaper giving 1 
world the news of the world, but it 
also be a Labour newspaper giving 1 
world the views of the Labour 
fearlessly and openly”. é 


stances these grants were no lon; 
justified. The recommendation befor 
Conference was that the grant be redu 
to extinction by a graduated al 
reduction of £10. 

Arthur Henderson placed the fac 
before. Conference. Owing to the lon 
trade depression there had been a seriot 
drop in the income of the Party. In 1! 
it had been £55,000, by 1924 it hi 
dropped to £37,000. This serious setbae 
had come just at the time when the Part 
needed to expand in every direction. ~ 


£8,000 Hisdged 


The National Executive Comen 
had, however, been driven to consider 
raising of a loan of £40,000. The mo 
which would be saved from the payme 
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rds the interest and redemption of 
loan. The proposition was fiercely 
enged from the floor of Conference, 
nd it was argued that the Labour Party 
hould stand by the principle that the 


a should have a fair wage. 

first trade union leader to speak 
W. J. Richardson of the Miners’ 
ederation. Clearly he did not like the 
a of the agents being the first target. 
did not favour a loan, but felt that if 


at most organisations would be willing 
pay a levy of threepence per member. 
From the opening of his speech, Ernest 
evin indicated that he did not like the 
idea of supporting the National Executive 
Sommittee’s recommendation, if it meant 
cutting somebody's wages, without very 
areful consideration. Like other unions, 
© Transport and General Workers’ 
Union would be willing to help with a 
loan, but he had a proposition to make. 


enerous offer 


‘He had consulted the financial secre- 
ary and his Executive Committee, and 
he was prepared to agree to double his 
ion’s affiliation fee for the next year. 
f the whole of the trade unions and local 
parties would do likewise, it would give 
an additional £36,000 to the Party. 
He would rather that assistance be 
iven in this way, than be party to a loan. 
urthermore, if everybody would put 
heir backs into increasing the circulation 
bf the Daily Herald by another 130,000 
Opies per day, the Party would be able 
o save £8,000 per year. 
He then intimated he was prepared to 
Ove a resolution pledging all organisa- 
ions to double their affiliation fees for 
he next 12 months, that the ‘National 
Executive Committee should then review 
he whole position of agency grants, and 
hat the movement should work unceas- 
mgly for the Daily Herald. 
Surprised at. the turn of events, the 
airman called on the treasurer to make 
statement. Naturally, MacDonald was 
elighted, and confessed the National 
xecutive Committee had never thought 
he movement would be prepared to make 
ich a gesture. 
“Will you do it?” he asked. “The 
iners will do it,’ said A. J. Cook. The 
Railway Clerks would do it, so would 


the agency grants ‘would be caimiacked : 


_ mend the National Union of General and 


t charge on industry was that every- 
- already owed it £10,000. 


‘with only one dissentient, and the ques- 


movement really believed i in its ideals _ 
should pay for its politics. He thought- 


the Yorkshire Textile Werkese and Will” 
Thorne said he would certainly Tecom- — 


Municipal Workers to do likewise. The 
Conference laughed when J. H. Thomas Aves: d 
said the National Union of Railwaymen aon oe 
would welcome the suggestion, as the 
union would benefit. The Labour Party — 


Eventually, the resolution was carried i. 


tion of the agency grant was referred 
back to the Batons Executive Com- vies 
mittee. aN 


Agents’ Grants Seb 


The National Executive Committee, by — 
agreement with the National Association — 
of Labour Registration and Election ~ 
Agents, recommended a new scheme of 
grants to the 1926 Conference. This was 
to be 15 per cent of that part of a full- — 
time agent’s salary actually. paid by the. — 
Constituency Labour Party, Borough ~ 
Party secretaries who did not perform the ~— 
duties of a constituency agent were ~ 
exempt from the scheme. 

In order to prevent undue hardship a 
reduction from the old to the new scheme —__ 
was to be by annual instalments of £10. 
The grants paid under the old scheme 
towards Borough Labour Party secre- 
taries were to be subject to the same 
graduated reduction, At the end of four. ~ 
years, when the full reductions had been 
effected, the scheme was to be revised. 

How did the payment of double fees 
affect the finances of the Party in 1926? 
There was an increase over the previous 
year of £21,593 19s. 1d., entirely due to — 
the double payment of affiliation fees. 

By the end of 1925 the Labour Party had 
paid the Daily Herald development 
scheme.a total sum of £36,000 since 1922. 


(Continued from page 228) 


desirable to take advantage of this HED 
at the count. 


A word about the future. If, in your 
opinion, the counts conducted. in your 
locality do not provide even the minimum 
reasonable facilities outlined here, don’t 
wait until the night of the next count to 
raise your complaints with the Returning 
Officer. Discuss your complaints or offer 
your suggestions to him well beforehand, 
for the (often) tense atmosphere on poll- 
ing night may not be conducive to sweet 
reasonableness. 
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